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From the British Friend. 


AN EPISTLE FROM DEBORAH TOWNSEND, 
OF LONDON, 


Written not many days before her death, which 
took place at Edinburgh, the 24th of 9th Month, 
1794, whilst on a religious visit to Friends of 
Scotland. 


* To Friends of the Monthly Meeting of Aber- 


deen.’ 


Dear Frienps.—In feeling the sweet influ- 
ence of the love of God, which extends over sea 
and land, I long to address you. I had a hope 
of making you a personal visit, accompanied 
''y my beloved companion, Mary Ransome, of 
Hitchin; but it has pleased the Lord to permit,— 
1 believe in wisdom, as are all His dispensa- 
hous,—my weakly body to be so far worn down’ 
by travelling thus far, as to render me incapable 
of encountering the difficulties of going farther 
north; and believe | feel a liberty granted me, (I 
trust from Him who is the God of my life, and 
who, I trust, accepts the will for the deed,) to ad- 
dress you by way of Epistle, asa tribute of love, 


and a salutation from the fountain of all grace 
and consolation. 


And first, my beloved friends, | have to fore- 
warn you of the wiles of Satan, that he continues 
to watch our unwatchfulness, and, if possible, to 
break the strong band of the Lord's children, 
Cealled by Tlim with a high and holy calling) 
even the band of love. When love is perfected, 
it casteth out all slavish fear of man; all envyings, 
all evil surnusings, and we love one another as 
ourselves. 

Oh! this beautiful union, who can describe it 
as it is felt! how sweetly does it bind the Lord's 
children unto Him, their Heavenly Father, and in 
Him. one unto another! But for want of abiding 
ceep in the Heavenly gift, even the spirit of our 
blessed Lord, poured forth in this Gospel day. 
too many, I fear, are sickly. 


I have had a godly jealousy concerning some, 
lest the work which the Lord had begun has been 
impeded, although, in the day of their espousals, 
they were humbled under the power of the cross, 
and held the preciousness of truth as a blessing 
above all other blessings; yea, crowns and scep- 
tres would then have been counted as things of 
no value. Oh! may none ever barter it away; 
it must cost all something to purchase a posses- 
sion in the truth; may none of these ever sell it 
again, even should their testimony require the 
laying down their natural life for its blessed, 
cause. 


Israel is to abide alone, and is not to be num-. 
bered amongst the nations. Oh! what a loss has 
it been to our Society, in resisting this command 
of the Most High, and mixing too much with the 


people; this has produced weakness of hands in 


the Lord’s glorious cause; therefore, to thy tent, 


Oh! Israel —the Lord is thy tent.* They who 
can gather into the Divine name and find protec- 
tion: these must be men and women of upright 
hearts and clean bands; these dare not otherwise 
when called upon, but willingly go up to the help 
of the Lord against the mighty, lest they should 


be made to partake of that bitter curse proclaim. 


ed by the Angel to the disobedient and unfaith- 
ful. (Judges v. 23.) 


And to you, who are of the Lord’s little flock, 


to whom He hath promised a kingdom, be not, 


discouraged, for Ile will bear these up, and will 
carry them by his mighty arm of power; for his 
Father is stronger than all, and none shall be 
able to pluck them out of his Father's hand. Al- 
though mourning, at times, may be your portion, 
and whilst walking as with your bands on your 
loins for very fear, as Zion of old; but the Lord 
comforted her in a language like this, “ Sing, O 
heavens, and be joyful, O earth, and break forth 
into singing, O mountains; for the Lord hath 
comforted his people, and will have mercy on his 
afflicted;"’ but Zion said, ** My God hath forgot- 
ten me.’ How gracious the affectionate query 
in reply, “* Can a woman forget her sucking child, 
that she should not have compassion on the son 
of ber womb? Yea, they may forget, yet will | 
not forget thee: Behold | have graven thee upon 
the palms of my hands, thy walls are continually 
before me. ‘Thy children shail make haste: tli 
destroyers, and they that made thee waste, shall 
go forth of thee.” Great encouragement may 
the honest-hearted derive from this passage in 
Holy Writ. Oh! that you honest travellers who 
go mourning on your way might be strengthened 


to go forward; and above ail, that the Lord's will 


may be done in you, and that you may be doers 
of His holy will; whose will is our perfect sancti 
fication, throughout body, soul, and spirit, which 
are his. 


Into his holy arm of power | commit you with 
iny own soul; craving that we may hold out under 
the varied dispensations measured to us in [lis 
wisdom,—all in that wisdom which cannot etr; 
and when time to us here shall be no more, that 
we may have a hope we shall join the just of all 


generations, to celebrate high praises to Him, 


who has been our Lord, and his beloved Son, our 
alone Saviour, through whom we must be offered 
up to the Father, to receive the welcome sen- 
tence of ** Well done, good and faithful servant, 
enter thou into thy Maker's rest.” 


Weariness of body overtakes me now, but | 
feel peace in this small dedication; accept it as a 
mark of the continuance of the [ather’s love, 
under whose notice some of you are for good; 


* Lest any one should judge our friend to mean by these 
expressions, to recommend the Society to dwell alone as the 
Israelites of old, we submit, that the context does not war- 
rant such a construction. Her testimony evidently was 
against imbibing the spirit of the world, its vain pleasures, 
and custoins, and maxims; as she observes, “ mixing too 
much with the people.” ‘To recommend holding no inter- 
course with surrounding Christians, as the children of Is- 
rael were commanded to do with regard to the neighbor- 
ing nations of Idolators, must have been fur from her 
thought. Her whole life and character forbids such an im- 
putation; for, as a Gospel minister, she was sometimes en- 
gaged in holding public meetings with those not of our 


Society, and her husband was for many years engaged in| 


mercantile tra~sactions for the support of their fumily. 


a population of about seven hundred souls. 


and in His divine hand I desire to leave you, and 
ibid you farewell. 
Denoran TowNseEND, 
A member of Peel Monthly Meeting, in Lon- 
don. : : 
Edinburgh, 9th Month 13th, 1794. 


om 2 veo oe 
NORTIL AMERICA, SIBERIA, AND RUSSIA. 
Concluded from page 147.) 


It must be acknowledged that the monks had 
made a handsome affair of holiness in the good 
old times. Previously to the Mexican revolution 
their * missions’ amounted, in the upper pro- 
vince alone, to twenty-one, every one of course 
with its endowment on a showy scale. Every 
monk had an annual stipend of four hundred dol- 
lwrs. But this was mere pecket-money; they had 
‘‘donations and bequests’? from the living and 
from the dead,—a most capacious source of opu- 
lence, and of an opulence continually growing, 
constituting what was termed the pious fund of 
California. Besides all these things, they had the 
cheap labor of eighteen thousand converts. 

The next subject of deseription is Monterey, 
which has lately assumed a peculiar interest, as 
one of the objects of the American invasion.— 
The Bay of Monterey forms a segment of a cir- 
cle, with a chord of about eighteen miles. Mon- 
terey had always been the seat of government, 
though it consisted of but a few buildings. But, 
since the revolution of 1836, it has expanded into 
The 
town occupies a plain, bounded by a lofty ridge. 
The dwellings are the reverse of pompous, being 
all built of mud bricks. ‘The houses are remark- 
able for a paucity of windows, glass being inordi- 
nately dear; even parchment almost unattainable, 
and the artists in window-making charging three 
dollars a day! 

But before we take leave of California, we 
must do it the justice to speak of San Barbara, 
which, as the author rather emphatically eapress- 
és it, is to Monterey ** what the parlor is to the 
kitchen.” 

The bay is an unfavorable one, being exposed 
to the “ worst winds of the worst season.”’ But 
the town having been selected as the favorite re- 
treat of the more respectable functionaries of the 
province, Santa Barbara extibits the charms of 
aristocratic manners. ‘The houses, externally, 
are superior to any others on the coast; and, in- 
ternally, exhibit taste in their furniture and orna- 
ment. 

The fertility of California is boundless; it pro- 
duces every thing that human appetite can desire. 
In the mission garden of San Gabriel were pro- 
duced grapes, oranges, lemons, olives, figs, ba- 
nanas, plums, peaches, apples, pears, pomegran- 
ates, raspberries, strawberries, &c., &c.; while 
in the adjoining mission were found, in addition, 
tobacco, the plantain, the cocoanut, the indigo 
plant, and the sugar cane. 


But there is no limit to the richness of this re- 
gion. ‘lhe valley of the Zulares, in the neighbor- 
hood, would support millions of people. Its lakes 
and rivers all abound in fish, its forests have all 
kinds of trees, some of them growing to a size 
which, but for the force of testimony, would be in- 
‘credible. One of these is stated by Humboldt as 
of one hundred and eighteen feet in girth. ‘ But 
this is a walking-stick compared with another at 
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Bodega, as described to Sir George by Governor 
Etholine, of Sitka. It is thirty-six Russian fa- 
thoms (seven feet each) in span, and seventy-five 
in height; so that, if tapered into a perfect cone, 
it would contain nearly twenty-two thousand tons 
of bark and tunber. In addition, the valley con- 


tains immense herds of wild horses, in troops of 


several thousands each. What a country will this 
be, when it shall fall into the bands of an intelli 
gent people! 

The last of the five posts, San Diego, is, next 
to San Francisco, the best harbor in the province. 
Thus, Upper California contains, at its opposite 
extremities, two of the best harbors on the Pacitic 
Ocean; each of them being enhanced in value by 
the distance of any others worthy of the name, 
San Praneiseo being nearly one thousand miles 
from Port Discovery in the north, and San Diego 
six hundred miles from the Bay of Magdalena in 
the south. 

We now come to the overland journey to Sibe- 
ria. On the 23d of July, they reached the port 
of Ochotsk, where, however, they were met by 
masses of floating ice. Here Sir George had the 
first intelligence from England, which brought to 
his English heart the glad tidings of the birth of 
a Prince of Wales. ‘They found this settlement a 
collection of huts on a shingly beach. ‘The popu- 
lation is about 800 souls. A more dreary scene 
can scarcely be conceived than the surrounding 
country. Nota tree, and even scarcely a green 
blade, is to be seen within miles of the town.— 
The climate is on a par with the soil. ‘The sum- 
mer consists of three months of damp and chilly 
weather, during great part of which the snow still 
covers the hills, and the ice chokes the harbor; 
and this is succeeded by nine months of dreary 
winter. Lut when men find fault with such a 
climate as this, the factis, that the fault is their 
own. Those climates were never intended for 
the residence of man, they were intended for the 
white bear, the seul, the whale, and the fur-bear- 
ig amumals. ‘Lo those inhabitants they are per 
fectly adapted. If the rage of conquest, or the 
eagerness for gain, fixes human beings in the very 
empire of winter, they are intruders, and must 
suffer for their unsuitable choice of a locale. 

The principal food of the inhabitants is_ fish. 
On tish they feed themselves; their dogs,—which 
are equivalent to their carriage horses,—then 
cattle, and their poultry, are also cliefly fed on 
fish. All other provisions are rumously dear. 
Flour costs twenty-eight rubles the pood,—(a 
ruble is worth about a franc, the pood is thirty- 
six English pounds.) Beef is so dear as to be 
regarded as a treat, and wines and groceries 
have to pay a land carriage of seven thousand 
miles. 

Here, too, the people drink tea in the style in 
which it was introduced more primitive days 
into Europe. It is of the kind known as brick 
tea, being made up in cakes, and is consumed in 
great quantities by the lower orders in Siberia, 
being made into a thick soup, with the addition of 
butter and salt. 


On the 27th of the month, they began their 
journey across Siberia. After leaving the shore, 
and beating the river Ochota, to an encampment 
where they were to meet their horses, hired at the 
rate of forty-five rubles a horse, on an agreement 
to be conveyed to Yakutsk in eighteen day s, they 
struck into the country, which “exhibited forests 


of pine,—their progress being about four or five: 


miles an hour. The Yakuti appear to be very in- 
dustrious; young and old, male and female, being 
always occupied in some useful employment.— 
When not engaged in travelling or farming, men 
and boys make saddles, harness, &c.; while the 
women and girls keep house, dress skins, prepare 
ciothing, and attend to the dairy. ‘They are also 


semi kind to strangers; for milk. and cream, 
the best things they bad to give, were freely offer- 
ed in every village. This was the 10th of July. 
yet the snow was still partially lying on the 
ground. From day to day they met caravans of 
horses; and one day they were startled by the 
shouts of a party at the head of them. ‘Their 
next sight was a herd of cattle running wildly in 
all directions, and the cause was seen in a huge 
she-bear and her cub moving off at a round trot. 
On this route, the bears are both fierce and nu- 
merous. The country had now become more 
fertile: there was no want of flowering plants, and 
the forests were enlivened by the warbling of 
birds which, contrasted as it was with the death- 
like silence of the American woods, was peculiar- 
ly grateful to the ear. In the course of the day, 
the vexatious incident occurred of meeting the 
courier, with the letters from England, which had 
heen looked for so anxiously on the arrival of the 
travellers in Siberia; but the bags of course could 
not be opened on the road. 

‘The presence of the Cossack who attended the 
party, was of great importance in quickening the 
movements of the natives; but they seemed kind 
and good-natured, full of civility to the strangers, 
and not without some degree of education. ‘The 
Yakuti have a singular mode of estimating dis- 
tances. In Germany, a common measure of dis- 
tance is the time that it takes to smoke a pipe. 
In this part of Siberia, they take as their unit the 
tine necessary for boiling a kettle of a particular 
sort of food. ‘They tell you, that such and such 
a place is so many kettles off. or half a kettle, or, 
as the case may be, only part ofa kettle. 


At last they arrived at the Lena. This is de- 
scribed as one of the grandest rivers in the world. 
Ata distance of thirteen hundred versts from the 
sea, (three versts are equal to two miles.) it is 
from five to six miles wide. Its entire length is 
not less than four thousand versts. ‘The word 
Lena wnplies lazy,—a name justified by the cir- 
cuitous flowing of its stream. At Yakutsk, the 
seat of the governor, they were received with 
great civility in this capital of the province; lati 
tude sixty-two north, and longitude one hundred 
and thirty east. The extreme temperature of 
summer and winter 1s almost beyond belief, the 
thermometer having risen in the shade to 106° of 
Mahrenheit, and in winter baving fallen to 83° be- 
low zero,—tmaking a difference of 189°. In this 
district are the enormous deposits of mammoth 
bones. Spring alter spring, the alluvial banks of 
the lakes and rivers, crumbling under the thaw, 
have given up their dead; and the islands oppo- 
site to the mouth of the Yana, and, as there was 
reason for believing, even the bed of the ocean 
itself, teems with those mysterious memorials of 
antiquity. ‘The question is, how do those bones’ 
come there? Sir George, after giving the opin- 
ions of some of the professors of geology, con- 
ceives the most natural account of the phenome- 


non to be, that those animals, or their bones, 


were swept from the great ‘Tartarian pasturages 
of Cobi, by the waters of the deluge, towards the 
ocean. We must acknowledge that this has long 
been our own opinion. It must be remembered 
that the scriptural account states the rising of the 
deluge to have been gradual. ‘The rain fell forty 
days and nights. Ail living things would of 
course make their way to the heights to escape 
thé rising inundation of the valleys. The cattle 
thus grouped together in immense herds, (the 
buflaloes in the prairies at the present day some- 
times exceed five thousand in one pasturage,) 
thus gathered into one mass, would be finally 
submerged, and swept away in whatever irresis- 
tible current rushed over the spot on which they 
stood. ‘The frost of the region, which penetrates 


the earth to the depth apparently of some hun-' 


‘dred feet, would dhenashoith preserve them from 


decay. The tusks form an article of considera- 
ble trade, the ivory selling from a shilling to one 
and ninepence a pound, according to the perfec- 
tion of the tusks. 


One of the travellers’ especial wishes was, to 
have visited the town of Kiachta, the place of 
commerce between the Russians and the Chinese. 
But a note from the governor mentioned that the 
Chinese had suddenly stopped all communication. 
But a few words may be given to a commerce so 
peculiar. By the treaty of Nertshinsk, a recipro- 
cal liberty of traffic was stipulated: and accord- 
ingly caravans on the part of the Russian govern- 
ment, and individual traders, used to visit Pekin. 
But the Muscovites exhibited so much of the na- 
live habits in ‘drinking and roystering,’’ that, 
after exhausting the patience of the celestials du- 
ring three-and-thirty years, they were wholly ex- 
cluded. But a cessation of five years having 
taken place, the Russians, in 172%, obtained a 
treaty, by which individuals were permitted to 
trade on the frontier; and Kiachta was built. But 
public caravans were permitted to go on to Pekin. 
At length, in 1762, Catharine fixed the grand em- 
porium at Kiachta. 


This town, standing on a beach of the same 
naine, is within about half a furlong of the Chi- 
nese village of Maimatschin, (about the fiftieth 
parallel of Jatitude,) being one thousand miles 
from Pekin, and four thousand from Moscow. 
Such are the enormous distances through which 
the eagerness for money-making drives the chil- 
dren of men. 

The materials of the Russian traffic are furs. 
woollens, cottons, linen, &c., with articles in tin, 
copper, iron, &c.; the whole amounting to about 
nineteen millions of rubles. The Chinese pro- 
ducts are tea, silks, sugar candy, &c.,—nominal- 
ly to the amount of seven millions of rubles, but 
probably rising to thrice the value. The chief 
time of the market is the winter. To the chiet 
Russian merchants this is a species of monopoly. 
and a most thriving one, some of them being 
millionaires, and living in the most sumptuous 
manner, the “merchant princes’ of the wilder- 
ness ! 

We had some curiosity to know the condition 
of the exiles to Siberia, from this intelligent eye- 
witness. But he gives little more than a glance 
to a subject on which the public mind of England 
is at present so much engaged. In Russia cor- 
poral punishment is much im use; but criminals 
are seldom put to death. ‘They are marched off 
to Siberia for every kind of offence, from the 
highest political crime to petty larceny. ‘The 
most heinous offenders are sent to the mines: 
those guilty of minor delinquencies are settled in 
villages, or on farms: and those guilty of having 
opinions different from those of the government, 
statesmen, authors, and soldiers, are generally 
suffered to establish themselves in little knots. 
where they spread refinement through the coun- 
try. The consequence is, that “all grades of 
society are decidedly more intelligent than the 
corresponding grades in any other part of the em- 
pire, and perhaps more so than in most parts of 
Enrope.”’ 

Many of the exiles are now men of large in- 
come. ‘The dwelling in which we breakfasted 
to-day,’’ says the traveller, ** was that of a person 
who had been sent to Siberia against his will.— 
Finding that there was but one way of bettering 
his condition, he worked hard, and behaved well. 
He had now a comfortably furnished house, and 
a well cultivated farm; while a stout wife, and 
plenty of servants, bustled about the premises. 
His son bad just arrived from St. Petersburg, to 
visit his exiled father; and had the pleasure of 
seeing him amid all the comforts of life, reaping 
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an abundant harvest, and with one hundred and DAVIE CAMPBELL. at last found their way down to the river's side. 
Jorty persons in bis pay!” AN INCIDENT OF THE LAST WAR. Here, to their inexpressible disappointment, they 
He adds, “In fact, for the reforming of the 4 number of years ago, there lived in the smal! discovered only a crowd of small schooners, brigs, 
criminal, in addition to the punishment of the village of Duddineston, near Edinburgh, a family @0¢ cutters, for it was in the neighborhood of Bil- 
crime, Siberia is undoubtedly the best penifen- named Campbell, consisting of a man and bis ingsgate; and even they could discern that such 
tiary in the world. When not bad enough for wife. who were considerably beyond middle lfe,) Were not the craft they could hope to find their 
the mines, each exile is provided with an allot- and their only son, a boy of fourteen years of age, © © board. They were told, however, that 
ment of ground, a house, a horse, two cows, agri- ‘Phe Campbells had retired on a trifle realized in larger ships were moored lower down the river; 
cultural implements, and, for the first year, with trade, and their only care now-centred in their 89 after returning to their inn to breakfast, they 
provisions. For three years he pays no taxes «hild, David. Davie, as they called him, was not °MCe more set out in their search, 
whatever, and for the next ten, only half the full an if] lad, but he was a little flighty and wilful, as This time they reached a part of the river be- 
amount. ‘To bring fear as well as hope to ope- most only sons are, from over-indulgence. In low the Tower of London, where the docks are 
rate in his favor, he clearly understands, that his particular, it was somewhat grievous that he man- now to be found. Here they saw a number of 
very first slip will send him from bis home and jfested a poor taste for learning, and greatly pre- large ships; but when they asked if any of them 
family to toil in the mines. Thus does the gov- ferred playing with mimic boats on Duddingston were king’s ships, some people laughed at them, 
ernment bestow an almost paternal care on the Loch to attending the parish school. ‘The truth others thought them silly, and scarcely deigned 
less atrocious criminals.” was, Davie’s young imagination had been fired an answer; nor for a long time could they obtain 
Hurrying now towards England, with the anx- with the ambition of being a sailor, in conse- any information to guide their proceedings. At 
iety which every one feels to reach home as the quence of listening to tales of sea life related by|last a seaman, who was standing on the quay 
end of a long journey seems to be nigh, the tra- ojq Sandy M'Taggart, now a jobbing gardener in chewing his quid, turned round as they were 
veller passed through Kazan, second in national the village, but in former days a mariner on board making inquiries of some other persons, and in 
honor to Moscow, but found it in ashes from a ihe British fleet. good honest Scotch asked them what they want- 
late fire. He then hurried on to Nishney-Nov- Or Qourse. like all boys who go crazy about a ©, telling them that the chances were that those 
yorod, the place of the greatest fair in the world, see. asks Campbell knew aliens of aa they spoke to did not comprehend a word they 
where the traffic brings traders from the ends of hardships of the profession and only ‘ahd to Said. The old people, highly delighted at finding 
the earth, and where the trade amounts to-nine- |, supposed pleasures of selling about the ocean,|@ countryman, and one who appeared willing to 
teen millions sterling a year, He then traversed 4 seeing strange and distant parts of the globe. *8sist_ them, were not long in explaining their 
- opens senorat Sheremetieff, an estate Accident effected what his parents never would wishes. 
of two days Journey, with a hundred thousand have permitted. In company with old Sandy, he| “ If your son has gone on board a man-of-war, 
serfs,—a comfortable race when under a good went on a little pleasure voyage on the Firth of YU will not find him here,” replied the honest 
master, each head of a family having a farm, and Forth; and on landing at night at Leith, they sailor. ‘ You must seek for him at Portsmouth 
paying its rent, part in produce and part in work were seized by a pressgang, ead ‘iin en board °F Plymouth; but to tell you the truth, I don't see 
lhe people appear to be a gay race,—singing |) V1. vessel lying in the roads. In the morning, ‘at you have much chance of finding him. A 
every where; singing on the roads, singing at oan ne age of Sandy was ascertained, he was dis, hundred to one that you may have to travel half 


work, and singing ¢ tting up their cabbages — . ed 7 2 said ‘ ce eg an 
and singing at cutting up BS inissed; but Davie, it can scarcely be said against fOUNd the world before you fall in with him. 
for the national luxury of saurkraut. ; 





| i his will, was entered on the ship's books However, if you are determined to look after 
At length was seen looming in the west, with ~ : a hit Jow f 

d g as se e 1“ ‘ n, go down to one of those ports, and make 
all its steeples and domes, the queen of the wil- Wiat a dreadful blow was this to the Camp- 


W ; ra el inquiries on board all the ships there, and perhaps 
derness, Moscow the magnificent,—the most fre- bells! Their only hope in life vanished. As soon 


| , _, you may find some one who knows him."’ So 
quently-burned of all cities; and, as Sir George *§ they came to their senses, they set off to Leith good did this advice appear to Campbell and his 
observes, the most retaliatory on the burners, it - make ee the ship, and, if possible, wife, that they determined to follow it; and thank- 
having been burned to embers four times, and to bring home their son. ‘Their excursion was ing the Scotch sailor for his kindness, they imme- 
ruined. it must be admitted, however, that the : , : aking inquirie 
revenge, however sure, was slow, for it seldom in the oo happy cottage ! The demon War ithe ered aes a teeeonm annie 
occurred in less than a couple of centuries !— carried off its victim, But a long succession of was full, but that there was one about to set off 
Napoleon's fate being the only instance of promp- | melancholy oe eee —_— gaan. gat for Southampton,—a town, they were told, on the 
titude on this point. jand yet not one word was received from the lost sea close to Portsmouth; and as their geographi- 
From Moscow to St. Petersburg, a macadam-| 00°: Had the unhappy pair possessed 8 reseon- cal knowledge was not very extensive, they fan- 
ized road of seven hundred versts conveyed the!®ble knowledge of the world, they might have cied that the likel al 
; } le eae es P y were as likely to find their son at 
traveller to the northern city of the ezar, where, ound means to discover whether Davie was in the o | ; 3 ' 
ae the land of the living, and in what vessel he was a ee ee ee eee 
on the 8th of October, he terminated a journey joed But they were sangha teen eek tad they to proceed, that on the same evening they 
: y si iles.— sate: ee ae ee ir } 
Pye. a gnohemaes pong (ee knowledge of business. Oppressed with commenced om ee , 
Hamburg, and in five davs more arrived in Lon- ‘heir feelings of bereavement, they seem to have = See coaches — = best part 
don, having rounded the globe in a period of nine- considered that no other means of discovering ? eee ae ee can ~ a hole 
sak ankdiiee aaiaaeni maimed their lost son was open to them but that of per- between London and Southampton, and ight 
We have given an abstract of this work with sonal inquiry. Confirmed in ‘this idea, they ac- ae nag ae ee a oe pene 
the more satisfaction, that it not merely supplies tually at length set off ona pilgrimage in quest aa a Tema ee a nt nv ne 
a certain knowledge of vast regions of which the Of their boy. = : concern ct Seopa Siey oneness — ape 
European world knows little, but that it gives al We are writing of an incident which occurred es they hurried down to the water's edge to 
favorable view of the condition, the habits, and When the process of travelling was considerably a - alae ates ae degre = _ aoe 
the temper, of the multitudes of our fellow-men different from what it is at present. ‘The notion a. oe oso oe rs —_ Ate for 
spread over those immense spaces of the globe. of the Campbells was, that they would somehow (ne ae ee Cerne el cad 
Personally, of course, a man of the official rank 2¢t intelligence of their son in, London, and to ee mie ee 
and individual intelligence of the writer, might metropolis, therefore, they bent their way; taking a 966 a ~ a noe ee patent ae 
expect the hospitality of the Russian employés. places = Ss wage, which was - perform the ead ae a : aa Sane =r a aa 
But he seems to have been met with general Journey 10 little more than a fortnight. The way ae a pee apm ree ee cea iaiel oe’ 
kindness,—to have experienced no injury, no ob- “4S long and dreary; but love and hope imparted ea . “A site he or : oye q ae a * aie 
stacle, and no extortion; and, on the whole, ® '@y of cheerfulness to the travellers, and at last, ' tric d ~e a aa es ak hie oe a - 
having exhibited the good sense which disregards with unabated determination, they arrived in the P ae ae ia ares or I hor “d - 
the ineritable annoyances of all journeys in dis- ¥@8t metropolis. Fortunately, the wagoner was ced aeanaiene ae i ae a bol he find 
tant countries, to have escaped all the severer|*" honest man, and before he left them, he saw, cin sa . hs = ae a ese A 
ones which an ill-tempered traveller naturally them comfortably housed in a respectable, though "ps Man at any other port. 
brings upon himself, humble inn in the city, where they might recover,“ But we are wishing to go to a place called 
mated from their fatigue before they commenced their Portsmouth, or Plymouth, where the big ships 
‘ search on the morrow. Scarcely had the itinerant come,” said old Campbell. 
Wisdom is the result of calm and disinterested venders of milk, water cresses, and other neces- “And Poole is on the way there,” answered 
meditations, proceeding from an observing and saries and luxuries, commenced their daily cries, |the rascally wagoner, who, provided he got his 


penetrating mind; it is seldom that experience than the old couple sallied forth, supporting each fare, cared little for the ineonvenience to which 
alone can confer it.— Petrarch. other’s steps; and by making numerous inquiries, 'the old couple might be put. The result, at all 
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events, was, that to Poole they went. Poole isa, © What is it the people in the boat want?’ | And when the last pang rent thy heart-strings in twain, 


town in Dorsetshire, on the coast, close to Hamp-| 
shire, and from it the high cliffs of the Isle of! 


asked Sir Harry. 
* They are a man and woman, and as far as | 


And burst from thy bosom the last sigh of pain, 
No gentle one sooth’d thee, in love’s melting tone, 


Wight, at the entrance of the Solent, are clearly can make out, sir, they are asking for their son,’’ | With fond arm around thee in tenderness thrown. 


seen. 
but 15 not navigable for vessels of any size; so_ 
that when the anxious parents hurried down to 


the quay, they were again doomed to suffer the captain; and with some little difficulty old Camp-' 


bitter pangs of disappointment. 


‘Tlunking that the nearer they got to the sea, 
the nearer they should be to hin whom they 
svuulil, they walked on to the very end of the 
wharl extending along the side of the river, their 
eyes wandering over the blue shining waters of 
the Channel, now rippled over only by a gentle, 
summer breeze from the north. While standing 
there, they were accosted by a fisherman whose 
boat was made fast to the quay. 

* What are you looking alter, master and mis-; 
tress ’' he asked. 

* We want to find our son, sir, our only son, 
who is in some king’s ship; but though we have 
already wandered many a weary mile, we have 
not yet met with any one who can tell us where 
he is to be found,” answered the dame. 


“Well, it’s no easy job you will bave to find 
lim among the hundreds of ships in the navy,” 
said the fisherman, © But if you want to go on 
board a king’s ship, there’s one now just coming 
out by the Needle Passage, and mavhap you will 
find your son on board of her. Now, if you will 
vive me ten shillings, | will run you alongside of 
her with this breeze in no time.”” 

* And is that truly a king's ship?’ exclaimed 
the old people together, looking towards the spot 
to which the fisherman pomted.  Ueaven be 


praised if we should find our son on board of 
her!" 


{ 
) 
! 


*'Tiere’s no doubt about her being a king's 
slip, and a fine frigate to boot,” answered the 
and in that respect he spoke the truth, 
though lis only object in inducing them to eim- 
bark was to get their money. Without for a 


fisherman: 


mioment considering the expense, and forgetting 
all ther fears of the water, they eagerly took 


thety seats in the boat, which was only just large 
enough to bear them safely; and the fisherman, 
loosening Ins sails, ran down the river, and 
shaped his course so as to cut off the frigate, 
which was standing close-hauled along the coast. 

The frigate seen by our old friends was the San 
Piorenz>, commanded by Sir Ilarry Burrard 
Neale, and was now on her way from Ports: 
mouth to Weymouth, to receive on board his 
Majesty, King George HL, of whom Sir Harry 
was most deservedly an especial favorite. The 
hing was at that time residing at Weymouth, to 
enjoy the benefit of sea air, when he constantly 
miade short excursions on the water on board the 
San Viorenzo. As Sir Tarry was pacing the 
quarter deck, conversing kindly with some of bis 
officers, he observed, some time after they had 
cleared the Needles, a small boat standing out to 
sea 

* Where can that fellow be running to?" he 
asked of bis first Heutenant. 


“Ts he not making 
signals to us? 


Take your glass and see.” 

* Yes, sir; there are two people in her waving 
to us,” answered the officer after glancing through 
his telescope. 

* It will not delay us long,’ observed Sir Har- 
ry partly to himself; “so heave the ship to Mr. 
, and we will see what it is they want.” 

The main-topsail was according|y thrown aback, 
and in two minutes more the boat with the old) 
Campbelis was alongside. A midshipman then 
hailed them, and asked them what they wanted. 


Speaking both together, they endeavored to 
explain themselves. 





! 


_man was dismissed, and old Campbell and his wife 


| 
A river with low mud banks flows past it, replied the midshipman. 


* Let them come on board, and we will bear 
What they have to say,’ said the kind-hearted 


bell and his wife were at length got on deck, and 
conducted aft to Sir Harry. 

* lor whom are you inquiring, ny good peo- 
ple?” asked the captain. 

“Our bairn, sir; our bairn!’’ answered the 
mother, “ For many a weary day have we been 
looking for him, and never have our eyes rested 


on his face since the fatal morning when he was) 


carried off from Leith.”’ 

* What is his name ?”’ inquired Sir Harry. 

* David, sit; David Campbell. He was called 
so after his father,’ answered the dame. 

**We have a man of that name on board,”’ ob- 
served the first licutenant to the captain, lle! 
is in the watch below.” | 

* Let him be called on deck,” said Sir Harry; 
“and we will see if these good people acknow- | 
ledge bim as their son.” 


‘The name was passed along the deck below,)™ 


and in a minute a fine active youth was seen 
springing up the main-hatchway. A mother’s! 
eye was not to be deceived. It was her own Da- 
vie. Tt is,—it is my aim bairn?”? she eried,' 
rushing forward to meet him; and regardless of | 
the bystanders, before the youth had recognized | 
her, to his utter astonishment she clasped him in_ 
her arms, and covered his cheek with kisses. 

Little more need be said. 


The Poole fisher- | 
were allowed to remain with their son tll the slup 
again sailed from Weymouth. Satisfied that their: 
sen was well and happy, they returned with con- | 
tented hearts to their cottage at Duddingston, | 
where young David some time after paid them a) 
visit; aud’ employed his time so well, before he 
again went to sea, in learning to write, that they 
never again had to remain long in suspense as to | 
lis wellare. 

Sir Harry Burrard Neale used frequently to 
narrate the extraordinary circumstance of the old! 
couple, without the slightest clue to guide them, | 
discovering their long-lost son on board his ship. | 
Indeed the incident is so strange, that unless | 
vouched for by some such authority, it could not 


possibly be believed. —Chambers’ Journal. 


4 weeer 
THE PAUPER CHILD’S BURIAL. 


Stretched on a rude plank the dead pauper lay— 

No weeping friends gathered to bear him away; 

His white, slender fingers were clasped on his breast, 
The pauper child meekly lay taking his rest. 


The hair on his forehead was carelessly parted— 
No one cared for him, the desolate hearted ; 

In life, none had loved him; his pathway, all sear, 
Had not one sweet blossom its sadness to cheer. 


No fond, gentle mother had ever curess’d him, 
In tones of affection and tenderness bless’d him ; 
For ere his eye greeted the light of the day, 

His mother had passed in her anguish away. 


Poor little one! often thy meek eyes have sought 
The smile of affection, of kindness unbought, 
And, wistfully gazing, in wond’ring surprise 
That no one beheld thee with pitying eyes: 


And when in strange gladness thy young voice was heard, 
As in winter's stern sadness, the song of a bird, 

Harsh voices rebuked thee, and, cowering in fear, 

Thy glad song was hushed in a sob and a tear. 


Stern voices and cold mingled strange in thine ear 
With the songs of the angels the dying may hear; 
‘And thrillingly tender, amid Death's alarms, 

Was thy mother’s voice welcoming thee to her arms. 


Thy fragile form, wrapped in its coarse shroud, reposes 
_In slumbers as sweet as if pillow’d on roses ; 

And while on thy coffin the rude clods are press’d, 
The Good Shepherd folds the shorn lamb to his breast. 


M. L. B. 
| Washington, D.C. July 31, 1847. 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTIL MONTH 14, 1847. 


Our correspondent who forwarded an extract 


from John Churchman’s Journal for insertion, is 


le. 


informed that his “selection” was published in 
the 52d number of the Jast volume. 





DIED. 

At Rushville, Indiana, on the 24th of last month, Saran 
M. Puen, wife of Job Pugh, in the 57th year of her age. 
She received her education at West-town Boarding School, 
and was several years an acceptable teacher in that Insti- 
tution. After her removal tu the West, her residence was 
much of the time remote from Friends or their meetings; 
which was cause of trial to her; as she always retained a 
lively interest in the support of the order and testimonies 
of the Society. In her last sickness, she was carly impress- 
ed with the belief that the time of her dissolution drew 
near; and in her affectionate manner, said to the doctor, 
who was her nephew) “My son, Iam beyond the reach 
of an earthly physician.” She was beloved by her neigh- 
bours,—and as a distinguishing mark of their esteem, the 
several meetings in the village were suspended on First- 
day in order to afford to the inhabitants an opportunity to 
attend her funeral; and they afterwards repaired to the 
Presbyterian meeting house, where the services had refer- 
ence to the oceasion; being solely, as stated in a letter from 
there, “the voluntary outpourings of full hearts for one we 
all loved while living, and all mourned now dead.” 





ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 


The rapid increase of the consumption of Coal for manu- 


| factories and other purposes, within the last few years, is 


cause of astonishment even to those who are engaged in 
supplying the community with this indispensable article. 
During the last month, it is stated that at Port Richmond 
on the Reading rail road, 895 vessels received cargoes for 
exportation. Besides this the Lehigh and Schuylkill Navi- 
gation Companies are bringing large quantities to market 
by their improvements. 


Paper Mill—At Worcester, Mass. there is now in course 
of construction a Paper Mill for Peru, on the western coast 
of South America. The whole building of the mill, the 
doors, windows, machinery, wheels and appurtenances, are 
to be constructed there, and made ready to be put together 
on its arrival at Peru. The proprietor is a Peruvian—and 
as this is the beginning of the art in that country, the gov- 
ernment gives him the exclusive right of manufacture for a 
series of years, and will impose a high duty on paper. 

Improvement in the Steam Engine.—A new steam boiler 
has been invented and patented by James Montgomery, of 
Memphis, Ten. The advantages derived from this inven. 
tion are,—1. The reducing the — of water used in 
the boiler; 2. Prevention of explosion; 3. The saving of at 
least one-third in fuel; 4. The saving one-half the space 
usually occupied by the best of locomotive boilers. Prof. 
Renwick says—“I have seen one in action, and found it 
fulfilling completely the views of the inventor. It must 
completely counteract the danger with which the use of 
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steam is now liable, and promises to render the duration of 
tron boilers almost indefinite.” 


Newly Invented Loom.—A very important improvement 
has been made within a few months in the loom tor weav- 
ing, by Edward Norfolk, a young machinist of Boston — 
The principal improvement is in the moving of the shuttle, 
which, by this process, is effected entirely without noise. 


A very considerable addition also is made to the speed of 


the loom. After some time spent in experimenting this 
machine, a patent was obtained, and a working loom put 
in operation at the James Mills in Newburyport—the trial 
was perfectly satisfactory —Ex. paper. 

+20e> 


COAL MINES IN FRANCE. 


According to an official return, there are 407 
coal mines now worked in the kingdom. ‘The 
extraction of the coal, and the drawing off the 
water, is performed by 512 machines, of which 
391 are worked by steam, with a power of 
10,606 horses. During the last vear, this branch 
of industry gave employment to 29,554 workmen. 
The produce of coa! during the same period, was 
37,827,395 metrical quintals,—the metrical quin- 
tal is 2214 Ibs.,—being 901,999 more than in the 
preceding vear. ‘The consumption of coal in 
France is known to have increased more rapid! 
than the supply during the last fifleen years; for 
during this period, manufactories, private houses, 
and the naval arsenals, have used foreign coal to 
a considerable extent. Belgium, Great Britain, 
and certain Rhenish provinces, have furnished 
17,558,859 metrical quintals. France, during 
the year, exported to her colonies, and to the va- 
rious States of Europe, 517,753 quintals. ‘The 
total consumption ‘n France during the last year, 
was 54,868,501 metrical quintals. 

—_—___—__—_+20e »+—__- 
RUST. 

Professor Faraday, itt speaking of rust, says 
the oxide found on iron forms upon it little spots 
or tumuli. It is not an investing varnish, but the 
process goes on through the pores of the rust, es- 
pecially if the iron be placed in a damp atmos- 


and of a circular form, the diameter of which is 
321 feet, overarched by a magnificent dome, the 
extreme height of which apparently exceeds the 
diameter of the floor; the walls are composed of 
brilliant iron ore, and the light of our birch bark 
torches was reflected in a thousand hues, lighting 
the whole with the brightness of a summer's day. 
The regularity of the wall could not have been 
improved by art. In this cave th» notorious Ste- 
phen Burroughs carried on his illegal occupation 
lor some years.” 
—_—_—_ + eee »—___—_ 

Railway Management in Austria.—The Vien- 
na journals publish the decree which was drawn 
up some time ago to prevent injury to railways. 
It provides that any damage done to railways, to 


-the machines, means of conveyance, &c., of a 


nature to endanger the lives, safety, or property 
of individuals, shall be punished with from five to 
ten years’ imprisonment, in the event of an acci- 
dent. Any act causing any such injury is to be 
punished with the penalties; 
the railway causing accidents, whatever may be 
their consequences, by his negligence, is to be 
punished with from five to ten years’ imprison- 
meut.—Galignani. 





— 
' A warm discussion has been going on in Bos- 
ton, as to the relative advantages of the ‘Separate’ 
and ‘Congregate’ systems of prison discipline — 
During the discussion, Dr. lowe, who advocates 
the plan of separation, as adopted in this State, 
made the following remarks in reference to the 
Philadelphia prison, in reply to the speakers who 
took the other side. ‘The comparison here drawn 
will be instructive to our readers who may not 
have examined this interesting subject. 


Philadelphia Prison.—Let me now describe 
the Philadelphia prison. A_ prisoner 


and any employee of 


hen he 
phere. But for this difficulty, iron would be a enters, is led, blindfolded, to his cell, or fis room, 
more useful inetal, if possible, than it is now.— as it may be called, which is about twelve feet 
The discovery, therefore, of a method to prevent long by eight wide, and sixteen feet high in the 
rust, by the process of galvanizing iron, will dou. centre; this room has a board floor, it is well 
ble, if not treble, the demand for that metal; and ventilated and is warmed by an iron pipe, in 
it will come into use in a thousand forms supposed which is hot water; it has his loom, or shoe- 
hitherto impossible. Every iron establishment in bench; his table, his bed, a chair or two, a book- 
the United States should avail itself of this advan- shelf, &c. There is also a plentiful supply of 
tage. Galvanized iron should be as much an ar- fresh water, so that he has no occasion to go out 
ticle of use as iren in any other form, and it for anything. 
would supersede, in many ways, copper, lead, and On the outer wall of this room ({! speak of 
tin. ‘The iron work on every new building in those on the lower floor) is a yrated door which 
New York, if galvanized, would save large sums leads out into a garden, about fifteen feet long by 
to owners in the item of painting alone; but when eight feet wide. Now, sir, in speaking of these 
we look at the expenditure in roofing, bolts, bars, gardens, pardon me, if | allude to what the hon- 
spikes, sheathing, wire, nails, vault doors, window orable gentleman who addressed us the other 
shutters,—the saving effected in this city would evening, and the reverend gentleman who enter- 
amount to millions ina year. Rust is a sad en- tained us so pleasantly the whole of Wednesday 
croacher on metallic stvength. It may now be evening, and others, have been pleased to call the 
successfully resisted.—V. York paper. absurdity of my statement, that a garden is a gar- 
<nnetiiniem den, however small. It is true, the reverend gen- 
A REMARKABLE CAVE. tleman omitted that part of my statement which 
A person writing from Jay, Vt., gives the fol-| would have spoiled his case, viz., that a small 
lowing description of a very remarkable cave,’ garden differed not from a large one in kind, only 
once the residence of a notorious villain, well in degree; just as ‘Tom Thumb differs from Go- 
known in the East, by old settlers. ‘The writer liath of Gath. I take it, sir, the little general 
says: — claims to be a man, only upon a small pattern; 
“ We visited a cave located in a spur of the and the gardens of the Philadelphia prison are 
Green Mountains, famous in this vicinity as the 84'dens, though not so large as Boston Common. 
*Cogniac Den,’ (*Cogniac’ being the term used| Prison Life in Pennsylvania.—But to return 
here to designate counterfeiters,) and though 1I'to my description of the prisoner's life in his cell. 
have visited most of the remarkable spots in New He is, at first, left without work; but soon he de- 
England, I am fain to confess that this exceeds! mands it. For the first time in his life he learns 
them all. It is composed of four compartments, that idleness is pain. Work is given to him, and 
the outer one being in the form of an ellipse, 52 he is left with it, to learn to love it. Contrast 
feet by 37, and 19 feet in height; the second com- | this with the situation of the prisoner at Auburn, 
partment is somewhat smaller than the first, and| who is marched up in military array, and placed 
of a more irregular form, and so also is the third; 
the fourth is the grandest hall that ever I beheld, santly with it upon pain of the lash. 








at his work, and forced to occupy himself inces- 
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‘The prisoner, under the Separate system, se- 
leets some trade, say a shoemaker’s; he is furnish- 
ed with a bench, with tools, and with a teacher— 
a kind, good man, who comes to him frequently 
to give him his first lessons. ‘Then he is left alone; 
hut he is not forced to work incessantly. ‘There 
are his books—there is his bible; he may read or, 
if lis heart be full, he may find relief in tears; — 
there is no hardened convict, as at Auburn, to 
laugh him to scorn. Or, he may sink upon his 
knees, and pour out his heart to his Father in 
heaven, and ease his burdened conscience by 
confessing his crime; there is no spy, as at Au- 
burn, behind the partition wall;—no eye but the 
benignant one of the All-seeing is upon him. 

I say, he may work when he chooses—he may 
rest when he chooses—he may read or pray when 
he chooses. Now contrast this with the situation 
of the prisoner at Auburn, or at Charlestown, if 
you will, who must work under the eye of an offi- 
cer every moment of the work hours, whether he 
will or not. 





Remember that he is a man, like yourselves; 

that he is an American; that he was a freeman; 
that he is to bea freeman again, and say whether 
the taunts of the honorable gentleman, the other 
evening, about the Separate system leaving the 
prisoners to work or rest, as they choose, are in 
the spirit of wisdom and humanity, or not. 
' ‘To return to our prisoner under the Separate 
system. Ile is visited daily by his teacher of work; 
three times a day by his keeper who brings his 
meals; occasionally by the warden, the inspec- 
tors, the chaplain, and by the grand jury;—these 
persons he must see, whether he will or not; but 
further than this, his privacy and his feelings as a 
man are respected. Hle hears the tread of the 
visitors who pass through the corridor, but no 
one will be admitted if he object. Now remem- 
ber always that he is a man; suppose yoursell to 
be in his situation, and say, does it not furnish 
a pleasing and advantageous contrast with the 
dreadful exposure of the men at Auburn and 
Charlestown? 


Charlestown Prison.—At Charlestown, thou- 
sands of visitors throng the work-shops: they pay 
an admission fee; and there sits the poor pri- 
soner—[fathers and mothers, suppose that it is 
your own son!]—there he sits, clad in a gro- 
tesque, parti-colored dress, exposed to every rude 
gaze, which he must learn to bear without flinch- 
ing; for if by chance he see in that throng a bro- 
ther, or a mother, or a sister, he may not raise 
his hands to wipe away the blinding tears;—if he 
see there an old companion, or a sneering rival, 
he may not hide his burning blushes—he may not 
turn away to the right side nor to the left, for he 
is a State convict,—he is exposed in a State pi!- 
lory,—the visitors have paid the price of the show, 
and they have a right to scan him, from head to 
foot, as long and as rudely as they choose. 

Shame, shame, on Massachusetts, who levies 
a large tax upon this cruel exhibition! Shame, 
shame, on the arguments which have been brought 
forward in this debate, in favor of the superior 
economy of the Auburn system, since much of 
that superiority is derived from this system of 
cruel exposure, and from common labor!— 
Shame, shame, on our society, that has never 
protested against it,—nay, that has defended and 
upheld it! 
| You tell me that the prisoners do not mind this 
‘exposure—that many of them like to have visitors 
‘come in. I know it, sir; [ know that your Con- 
gregate system, by its cruel exposure, tends to 
‘break down all shame and all self-respect, and 
\that, in five years, you make of the blushing boy 
,a brazen-faced man! 

But I know, too, that in some cares (I know it 
‘from the confessions of convicts themselves) their 
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shame, at first, amounted to agony—agony, which 
they learned from their fellow-convicts that it was 
manly to strive to hide. 

I have said that much of the boasted economy 
of the Congregate system arises from the commu- 
nity of labor; but, sir, this community of labor, 
and this marching in lock-step, and this sitting 
side by side, and this constant intercourse for 
years of the less with the more hardened convicts, 
is all bad, all demorahzing—ts all evil, except for 
purposes of gain to the State, and of an argument 


addressed to the cupidity of the people in favor of 


the Congregate system. 

Sir, the honorable gentleman admitted, the 
olher evening, the advantage of that feature ot 
the Separate system which prevents the convict 
from being known and recognized by other con- 
viets, but he did not dwell upon it: he did not tell 
us that a person who commits his first erime, per- 
haps a youth of eighteen or twenty, and is put 
into Charlestown prison for ten or fifteen years, 
becomes known, in every line of his face, in every 
peculiarity of lis gait and carriage, in every weak- 
ness of his character, to many thousands of the 
ermminal class, who are coming and going from 
the prison during his confinement, and who will 
be sure to claim acquaintance with him after he 
voes out. 

Sir. the Separate system has an immense ad- 
vantage in this respect; and if we will lay aside 
some of our false notions, if we will cease to look 
on the conviets as a class apart—as differing 
from other men in thew feelings and affections;— 
above all, if we will suppose ourselres in their 
places, we shall admit the hardened offenders in 
the same ranks, in the same shop, in the same 
eating room, for years and years together, 

Su. itis only the more delicate, the more sen- 
ative of the eruminals that we can hope to reform, 
and (tas just these who are most injured by the 
Congregate system; iis these upon whom its 
erusioou, bhyhting influence fills, destroying all 
shame and self-respect, and makiwg them care- 
jess, hopeless, and desperate men! Sir, shall | be 
pardesed of, for the first time in my hfe, T speak 
publicly of ny personal experience of the effects 
of prison discipline? Shall f be free from the 
charge of egotism, if TE sav that E know, what no 


other member of this Society knows, the actual, 


woshiags, In my own case, not only of the Sepa 
rate, but the Solitary system? But, sir, no mat- 
ter what may be said, or thought, T think LT see 
my duty mat, and wall speak 


7eee- 
GREAT CLOCK AT STRASBURG, 

Piom the bottom to the top is not less than a 
huadeed teet, and above thirty feet wide, and fit: 
teen deep. The clock is struck mm this way. ‘The 
dial is some twenty feet frome the (oor, on each 
side from which there is a cherub, or little boy, 
wit a mallet; and over the dial is a bell. The 
cherub on the left: strikes the first quarter, that 
on the right the second quarter. Some fitty feet 
over th 
‘Time, a bell in his left, a seythe in his right hand, 
In front stands a figure of a young man, with a 
wacet, Who strikes the third quarter on the bell 
wy the hand of Time; and then ghdes with a slow 
tep round behind Time, out comes an old man, 
with a mallet, and places himself im front of him. 
As the hour of twelve comes, the old man raises 
isa mallet and deliberately strikes twelve times on 
the bell, that echoes throngh the building and ts 
heard round the region of the church. Then the 
old nan ghdes slowly behind father Time, and 
the young man comes on, ready to perform his 
part as time comes round again. Soon as the old 
man has struck twelve and disappeared, another 
set of machinery is set in motion some twenty feet 
higher stul. [tis thus: —There is a higher cross, 


e dial, ina large niche, is a hage figure of 


with an image of Christ on it. The instant twelve 
hag struck, one of the apostles walks out from be- 
lind, comes in front, turns, facing the cross, 
bows, and walks round to lis place. As he does 
so, another comes out in front, turns, bows, and 
passes on; so twelve figures, as large as life. walk 
around, each to his place. As the last disappears 
an enormous cock, perched on the pinnacle of 
the clock, slowly flaps its wings, stretches forth 
its neck, and crows three times, so Joud as to be 
heard outside the church to some distance, and 
so naturally, as to be mistaken for a real cock. 
Then all is as silent as death. It was made in the 
year 1500, and has performed those mechanical 
wonders ever since, except about fifty years, when 
it was out of repairs. —Foreign paper. 


weil 
PRESIL AIR. 

The celebrated Dr. Darwin was so impressed 
with a conviction of the necessity of good air, 
that, being very popular in the town of Derby, 


once on a market day he mounted a tub, and ad- 
dressed the listening crowd. 


* Ye men of Derby, fellow-citizens, attend to 
me! I know you to be ingenious and industrious 
mechanics. By your exertions, you procure for 
yourselves and families the necessaries of life; but 
if you lose your health, that power of being of use 
to them must cease. ‘This truth all of you know; 
but I fear some of you do not understand how 
health 1s to be maintamed im vigor,—this, then, 
depends upon your breathing an uncontaminated 
air; for the purity of the air becomes destroyed 
where many are collected together,—the effluvi- 
um from the body cerrupts it. Keep open, then, 
the windows of your workshops, and as svon as 
you rise, open all the windows of your bedrooms. 
Inattention to this advice, be assured, will bring 
diseases on yourselves, and engender among you 
typhus fever, which is only another name for pu- 
trid fever, which will carry off your wives and 
children. Let me again repeat my serious ad- 
vice,—open your windows to let in the fresh air. 
Remember what 1 say; | speak now without a 
jee, and can have no other interest but your good 
in this, my advice.” 

-~27eer ——— 
TERRACE CULTIVATION IN CHINA, 

‘The terrace cultivation of China has been no- 
ticed by nearly all the writers upon this country; 
and like most other subjects, it has been either 
much exaguerated, or under-valued. It appeared 
to me to be carried to the greatest perfection on 
the luil-sides adjacent to the river Min near Foo- 
choo-foo; at least | was more struck with it there 
than anywhere else. On sailing up that beautiful 
river, these terraces look like steps on the sides 
of the mountains, one rising above another, until 
they sometimes reach six or eight hundred feet 
above the level of the sea. When the rice and 
other crops are young, these terraces are clothed 
in luxuriant green, aud look like a collection of 
yardeus among the rugged and barren mountains. 
The terace system is adopted by the Chinese. 
either for the purpose of supplying the hill-sides 
with water where paddy is to be grown, or to 
prevent the heavy rains from washing down the 
loose soil from the roots of other vegetables — 
Tence these cuttings are seen all over the sides 
of the hills, not exactly level like the rice terraces, 
but level enough to answer the purpose of check- 
ing the raims in their descent from the mountain. 
Por the sume reason, the sweet potato, and some 
other crops which are grown on the bills, are al- 
ways planted in ridges which run cross-ways or 
horizontally; indeed, were the ridges made ina 
differeat direction, the heavy rains which fall in 


the early summer months would carry both the: 


loose soil and crops down into the plains. Rice 
is grown on the lower terrace ground; and a 


stream of water is always led from some ravine, 
and made to flow across the sides of the hills, 
until it reaches the highest terrace, into which it 
flows and floods the whole of the level space.— 
When the water rises three or four inches in 
height, which is sufficiently high for the rice, it 
finds vent at an opening made for the purpose in 
the bank, through which it flows into the terrace 
below, which it floods in the same manner, and 
so on to the lowest. In this way the whole of the 
rice terraces are kept continually flooded, until 
the stalks of the crops assume a yellow ripening 
hue, when the water being no longer required, it 
is turned back into its natural channel, or led to 
a different part of the hill, for the nourishment of 
other crops.— Fortune's Wanderings in China. 
> a 
THE PERSIAN PEASANT. 

Where the effects of war have not been felt, 
and the hand of oppression has not fallen heavily, 
the situation of the Persian peasant is not uncom- 
fortable. His house, though built of mud, is 
warm, and may be clean; and he can always 
spread a carpet, or felt nurmuds (the work, pro- 
bably, of the women of his own family) on the 
floor of his best room, for the accommodation of 
a guest. He is comfortably clad in cotton or 
woollen cloth of home manufacture, or purchased 
with his own produce from the nearest bazaar.— 
The fleecy skins of his own sheep afford him a 
warm covering in winter, and a cap of the na- 
tional shape for his head. His wife and children 
are equally well clothed. Silk handkerchiefs, Eu- 
ropean or native printed calicoes, stout home- 
grown and home-made cottons, compose the ap- 
parel of the former, who, as well as the children. 
and especially the girls, exhibit many coins and 
ornaments of silver about their persons — His 
family fare is generally frugal: good wheaten 
bread, in long thin flaps, cheese, sour milk, 
honey, grape-treacle, herbs and veyetables—such 
as onions, radishes, beetroot—and some eggs oc- 
casionally; or a little meat, stewed or roasted in 
small pieces, or made into soup with a sort of pea 
or vetch, into which the bread is broken; and 
sometimes a pillau of rice well buttered, or with 
meat, and a few plums and raisins by way of feast; 
fruits in their season, or preserved by being dried; 
rice, or flour and milk, boiled with sugar into a 
sort of porridge: these things form nearly the 
whole of the peasant’s bil of fare for the year 
round; but when a stranger of any consequence 
arrives, there are few respectable villages that 
cannot furnish him with a meal that leaves no 
cause for complaint, even though his cook be the 
wile of a peasant. 





Oe 
NOBLE CONDUCT AND HARD FATE. 

We heard, a day or two since, the story of a 
hard-working, industrious Irish servant girl, who, 
having amassed the sum of 3100 from her scanty 
earnings, sent the whole of it to her father, mo- 
ther, and sister, in Ireland, with a message desir- 
ing them to come to tis city, where she would 
provide for them a more comfortable home than 
their straightened circumstances would permit 
them to enjoy in their native island. Word came 
over to her that they would embark immediately. 
The noble-hearted creature rented a small but 
comfortable tenement, and furnished it, to the ex- 
tent of her limited means, with necessary furni- 
ture, food, and fuel. In due time, the parents 
and sister arrived, and joined herself and brother 
here; and the meeting, under such circumstances, 
of the reunited family, was one inexpressibly joy- 
ful. The most sanguine hopes and the brightest 
wishes of the affectionate, sell-sacrificing daugh- 
ter and sister were accomplished. Those she 
loved were, through her single efforts, rescued 
from the combined miseries of pinching poverty 
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and gaunt famine, and were all gathered about’ ‘The deity whose worship they especially incul- great saloon, filled with the grain of Indian corn; 


her at last in a humble but comfortable home, in cated, and which they never failed to establish 
a land of peace and plenty. But their happiness wherever their banners were known to penetrate, 
was short-lived indeed. The parents had brought was the Sun. It was he, who, in a particular 
with them Ahe seed of the pestilence that rages in manner presided over the destinies of man; gave 
many pertions of Ireland, consequent upon hun- light and warmth to the nations, and life to the 
ger, bad food, and exposure, and, soon after their vegetable world; whom they reverenced as the 
arrival here, one after the other fell victims to its father of her royal dynasty, the founder of their 
virulence; and the poor, heart-broken girl, in a'empire; and whose temples rose in every city and 
few short weeks, has followed father, mother, almost every village throughout the land, while his 
brother, and sister, to their graves, and once altars smoked with burnt offerings, a form of sa- 
more is alone im the land of her adoption, with- crifice peculiar to the Peruvians among the semi- 
out a relative to condole with her in her bereave- civilized nations of the New World. 


ment.—Albany Statesman. 


* * * * * 


+ceoer ---- 


But the most renowned of the Peruvian tem- 
ples, the pride of the capital, the wonder of the 

Hreroctyenican Mica Piatres From THE empire, was at Cuzco, where, under the munifi- 
Mownps.—(By E. G. Squier, in a letter to Prof. cence of successive sovereigns, it had become so 
Silliman.)—You have probably observed a para- enriched that it received the name of Coricancha, 
graph going the rounds of the newspapers, credit- or the ‘Place of Gold.’ It consisted of a princt- 
ed to a journal published at Lower Sandusky, in pal building and several chapels and inferior edi- 
Ohio, to the effect that a number of inscribed fices, all constructed of stone. ‘The work was 
plates of mica were recently discovered in exca- of the kind already described in the other public 
vating an ancient mound near that place. These buildings of the country, and Was so finely execu- 
plates are represented in the account as oval in ted, that a Spaniard, who saw it in its glory, as- 
shape, measuring 7 by 10 inchess, and “ covered sures us, he could call to mind only two edifices 
with hieroglyphics of different and beautiful co-,in Spain, which, for their workmanship, were at 
lours, betokening a more advanced and entirely all to be compared with it. Yet this substantial, 
different state of the arts than has hitherto been and in some respects, magnificent structure, was 
discovered in the remains of the Indian tribes.” thatched with straw! 
As this announcement has created some degree’ ‘The interior of the temple was the most wor- 
of interest, and elicited some inquiries, it will not thy of admiration. It was literally a mine of gold. 
be out of place to observe that one of the plates On the western wall was emblazoned a represen- 
has been placed in our hands through the kind- tation of the deity, consisting of a buman coun- 
ness of a friend residing at the point mentioned. tenance, looking forth from amidst innumerable 
‘The form of the plates and their size are correct- rays of light, which emanated from it in every di- 
ly represented, but the hieroglyphics are nothing rection; in the same manner as the sun is often 
more or less than discolourations, caused either personified with us. ‘The figure was engraved 
by the infiltration of a mineral solution between on a massive plate of gold of enormous dimen- 
the laminze, or by its presence at the period of sions, thickly powdered with emeralds and pre- 
crystalization. ‘The material is very well known as cious stones. It was so situated in front of the 
graphic or hieroglyphic mica, a deposit of which great eastern portal, that the rays of the morning 
occurs upon the Schuylkill, not far above Phila- sun fell directly upon it at its rising, lighting up 
delphia. Although the discolouration, following the whole apartment with an effulgence that seem- 
the planes of crystalization, falls in places into ed more than natural, and which was reflected 
right lines, it seems utterly unaccountable that back from the golden ornaments with which the 
they were mistaken for the work of an. ‘This, walls and ceiling were everywhere encrusted.— 
is another illustration of the very loose manner im Gold, in the figurative language of the people, 
which facts relating to our antiquities have been was ‘the tears wept by the sun,’ and every part 
placed before the world—a looseness, unfortu- of the interior of the temple glowed with burnish- 
nately, not entirely peculiar to newspaper state- ed plates and studs of the precious metal. ‘The 
ments. The plates are very pretty specimens of cornices which surrounded the walls of the sane- 
the mineral, and are each perforated near one of tuary, were of the same costly material; and u 
the ends with a small hole. They were undoubt- broad belt or frieze of vold, let into the stone. 
edly used for purposes of ornament. Mica ts 
common in the mounds, sometimes cut into the 
form of scrolls and other ornamental plates. | 
have taken a bushel of sheets from a_ single 
mound. 


From Silliman’s Journal of last month. 


work, encompassed the whole interior of the 
edifice. 

Adjoining the principal structure were several 
chapels of smaller dimensions. One of them was 
consecrated to the Moon, the deity next held in 
reverence, as the mother of the Incas. Ser efligy 
was delineated in the same inanner as that of the 
Sun, on a vast plate that nearly covered one side 
just published by Harper & Brothers, of N. York. of the apartment. But this plate, as well as all 
aah ciiliihe eaten the decorations of the build 

: ‘suited to the pale silvery | of the beautiful 
planets. ‘There were three other chapels, one 
of which was dedicated to the hosts of Stars, who 
formed the bright court of the Sister of the Sun; 
another was consecrated to his dread ministers 
of vengeance, the Thunder and the Lightning; 
and a third to the Rainbow, whose many colored 
arch spanned the walls of the edifice, with hues 
almost as radiant as itsown. ‘There were besides 
several other buildings. or insulated apartments. 
for the accommodation of the numerous priests 
who officiated in the service of the temple. 








THE PERUVIANS. 
In Prescott’s History of the Conquest of Peru, 


. was of silver, as 


“The Peruvians, like so many other of the In- 
dian races, acknowledged a Supreme Being, the 
Creator and Ruler of the Universe, whom they 
adored under the different names of Pachocamac 
and Visacocha. No temple was raised to this in- 
visible Being, save one only, in the valley which 
took its name from the deity himself, not far from 
the Spanish city of Lima. Even this temple had 
existed there before the country came under the 
sway of the Incas, and was the great resort of In- 
dian pilgrims from remote parts of the land; a 
circumstance which suggests the idea, that the 
worship of this Great Spirit, though countenanced 
perhaps by their accommodating policy, did not 
originate with the Peruvian princes. 


every description, appropriated to the use of reli- 
gion, were of gold and silver. ‘I'welve immense 
vases of the latter metal stood on the floor of the 


All the plate, the ornaments, the utensils of 


the censers for the perfumes, the ewers which 
held the waters of the sacrifice, the pipes which 
conducted it through subterranean channels into 
the buildings, the reservoirs that received it, even 
the agricultural implements used in the gardens 
of the temple, were all of the same rich materials. 
The gardens, hke those described, belonging to 
the royal palaces, sparkled with flowers of gold 
and silver, and various imitations of the vegetable 
kingdom. Animals, also, were to be found there— 
among which the llama, with its golden fleece, 
was most conspicuous—which in this instance, 
probably did not surpass the excellence of the 
material. 

If the reader sees in this fairy picture only the 
romantic coloring of some fabulous Ll Dorado, 
he must recall what has been said before in re- 
ference to the palaces of the Incas, and consider 
that these ‘lLouses of the Sun,’ as they were styled, 
were the common reservoirs into which flowed 
all the streams of public and private benefaction 
throughout the empire. Some of the statements, 
through credulity, and others, in the desire of ex- 
citing admiration, may be greatly exagyerated; 
but, in the coincidence of contemporary testi- 
mony, it is not easy to determine the exact line 
which should mark the measure of our skepticism. 
Certain it is, that the glowing picture I have given 
is warranted by those who saw the buildings in 
their pride, or shortly after they had been despoil- 
ed by the cupidity of their countrymen. Many 
of the costly articles were buried by the notives, 
or thrown into the waters of the rivers and the 
lakes; but enough remained to attest the unpre- 
cedented opulence of these religious establish- 
ments. Such things as were in their nature port- 
able, were speedily removed to gratify the craving 
of the conquerors; who even tore away the solid 
cornices and frieze of gold from the great temple, 
filling the vacant places with the cheaper, but— 
since it affords no temptation to avarice—more 
durable, material of plaster. Yet, even thus shorn 
of their splendor, the venerable edifices still pre- 
sented an attraction to the spoilers, who found in 
their dilapidated walls an mexhaustible quarry for 
the erection of other buildings. On the very 
ground once crowned by the golden Corichancha 
rose the stately church of St. Dominie, one of the 
most magnificent structures of the New World. 
Fields of maize and lucerne now bloom on the 
spot which glowed with the golden gardens of the 
temple; and the friar chants his orisens within 
the consecrated precincts once occupied by the 
Children of the Sun.’ 


~eoeoer- 
THE LUXURY OF ANCIENT ROME. 


The Roman knight at morning threw off his 
coverlet: wrought with needlework at Babylon, 
aud raised the tapestry of Tyre which hung be- 
fore the entrance of his chamber. He entered 
his bath-room, the walls of which glistened with 
the marble of Alexandria, beautifully adorned 
with Numidian carvings. He ascended to his 
dining-room, furnished with Grecian statuary and 
pictures, sunk upon his Persian couch, and, tn- 
stead of sitting at table like his hardy ancestor-, 
reclined, after the fashion of the conquered Psst. 
He wrote his letters upon paper from the land ot 
the Pharaohs and Ptolemies, and read trom parch- 
ment manufactured at Pergamus. He anointed 
himself with the perfumes of Arabia the Happy. 
The iron of Spain served him for weapons. — Tis 
dice were made fromm the ivory of India. He won 
his races with the horses of Epirus. Around the 
neck of his wife hung pearls from the German 
Ocean. His funeral litter was borne by slaves 
from beyond the Mediterranean, and his lifeless 
remains turned to dust in a tomb of porphyry 
quarried in the island of the Aigean. All this 
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display could be made at Rome, and yet no tem 
be borrowed from a nation which did not acknow- 
ledge the supremacy of the Roman name. Mag- 
nificence, which had so vast a treasury of supply. 
can hardly be estimated, and of course not justly 
described. — American Literary Magazine. 
“7eeoer-e- 
THE GODDESS DIANA, 

The Paris papers furnish the following account 
of some recent remarkable discoveries in Lipsek, 
(the ancient Lampsacus) in Asia Minor: 


“In the course of some researches recently 


made at Lipsek, a number of antique articles of 


vold and silver have been found; among them 
are, Ist, forty silver spoons, the bowls of which 
are nearly twice as long, wide, and deep, as our 
table spoons; and the handles also, proportionally 
longer than those in use at the present day, are 
square in form and covered with Greek inscrip- 
tions, which are almost eflaced, and which have 
not yet been deciphered. At the top, on each 
side of the handles of these spoons, is engraved a 
female bust, surmounted with the word Artennis 
(Diana). Each of these spoons weighs 40 
drachms. 2. A round plate of silver of the dh- 
ameter of one metre GO centimes, weighing 37 
kilograms, 540 grammes; on which 1s engraved a 
female figure of the heiwht of GUO centimetres, 
magnificently attired,—about her a fox, a pea- 
cock, and a parrot, and at ber feet couch two 
lions, astride each of which is a eluld. 3. A 
large plate in the form of a star, with six angles, 
on which are engraved two female heads with 
floating hair. 4. A silver stick of 2 metres 12 
centimes length, and composed of four pieces 
soldered together. Four large goblets of sil- 
ver with handles, on which are sculptured in bas 
relief, female heads, all of different physiognomies, 
6. A larve cylindrical vase on three feet, with 
handles ornamented with arabesques. ‘This vase 
is L metre 10 centimes high. 7. A flambeau of 
silver, with three feet, ornamented with arabes- 
ques, and armed at the top with a point, A 
woman’s necklace of gold, of beautiful workman- 
ship, wetuhing 24 drachmes. 


S, 


This necklace was 
set with forty lirge pearls, all of which crumbled 
to dust as soon as they were touched. Every 
thing leads to the supposition that the most part 
of them, if not all, belonged to a temple of Diana, 
a divinity, the worship of whom prevailed very 
much in the netzhborhood of Lampsacus. The 
Turkish government have sent to the spot two 
agents to examine these antiquities, and to carry 
on farther researches. 
imine 
NEVER DESPAIR. 

We are bad ourselves, because we despair of the goodness 
of others.— Coleridge. 

When * we despair of the goodness of others," 
he might also have said. A curious fact, morally 
and physically true. ‘To despair of the goodness 
of others is a bad state of the body, a wrong state 
of the heart, and an nmmediate stop to all the ef- 
forts naturally due i ther behalf, 
eminently true, 
the world. 


Ilere it seems 
There is too much croaking in 
By neglecting exercise, and disre- 
garding the old adage of mens sano in corpore 
sano, one may come to that state where all is seen 
through an atmosphere of gloom, where the eve 
seems Indisposed to rest upon the good, and is 
fixed solely upon the bad. 

For practice, touching this matter, [ would re- 
commend that whenever any one sees all things 
going wrong, he should directly go to work and 
obey Cecil's advice, * Do something, doit.” A 
little exercise, of almost any kind, except croak- 
ing, will give the world a better aspect. With the 
blood well in circulation, and the mind not stag- 
nant, something good may be found almost every 
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where,—enough, at least, to chase away despair, 
and put hope in its place. 


“It is better, by far, 
Always to hope, than once to despair.” 


Suppose, for example, one is not fully satisfied 
with the habitual working of a convention, or any 
similar body; is he then to despair of all good in 
the case, of all unprovement for the future? Such 


is not the part of wisdom and goodness. Te 
quote again: 


“There are chances and changes, 


Helping the hopeful a hundred to one.” 


* Tope on, hope ever, ’—work on, work ever, 
in the line of truth and duty; therein shall we cer- 
tainly save ourselves, and to say the least, do 
something for the salvation of others. 

Episcopal Recorder. 


seeer — 
GUTTA PERCHA, 

The most successful manufacturer of this sub- 
stance is a Brooman, in England. He has taken 
out three patents for applying it in different ways. 
Ile makes it into threads of a remarkable fine- 
ness, and also into different kinds of goods, such 
as ribbons, papers, &c., using the bobbin and 
fly frame for twisting and spinning, as in cotton 
manufacture; and it is somewhat singular that the 
whirling and twisting is a means of making the 
threads more elastic. ‘hese threads can be com- 
bined with either silk, cotton, or wool, A per- 
fectly waterproof fabric is made by laying a num- 
ber of gutta percha threads side by side upon a 
cotton ground, or woollen, and then passing the 
fabric through heated rollers. The gutta percha 
can also be made into hats, caps, and baskets, by 
braiding the threads; also into the making of pa- 
per almost impossible to tear, and therefore ex- 
cellent for bank bills and bills of exchange, by 


_shaply combining some of the paper pulp with the 


solvent percha. It is also used for book binding. 
for cementing at the backs sheeta of books and 
pamphlets before they are boarded, instead of 
sewing and gluing in the usual way. It is used 
also for coloring and marbling edges and covers, 
portfolos and writing cases; and sometimes as a 
substitute for vellum leather, by having it emboss- 
ed in the most beautilul, simple manner. For 
book binding it is said to be invaluable for speed 
and economy. It is used also for rendering boots 
and shoes waterproof and more durable, and also 
in making gaiters, boots, and shoes, without any 
stuching at all, by easing the prepared gutta 
percha in moulds. "This substance has also been 
found to be of creat value in the manufacture of 
tubes, syringes, and bottles, and it is recommend: 
ed highly in dentistry. —Scientific American. 

N HAND, plain style Dress Goods, suitable for Friends 
( ) consisting in part of black Silks, neat plaid and stripe 
do.; plain Ginghams; do. Lawns, some as low as 124 and 
18} cents per yard, warranted fast colors; mode colored De 
Laines and Alpacas; neat Chintzes. Mohair, Thibet, De 
Laine, Norwich, Meri ashmere, and other Shawls. An| 
assortment of Sheetin d Shirting Linens and Muslins; 
Huckaback, Damask, other 'Towelling ; Lenos; Book 
Muslins; do. do. Handkerchiefs; Crape Lisse; Bobinetts 
and Blonds, in all varieties; Barcelona Handkerchiefs, 
white and colored; extra quality Silk Mitts; Hosiery of all 
kinds, &e., &e., &e., at G. & H. TAGG’'S, 

dino. 29.—tf. 9. S. E. corner of 10th and Pine. 


N. B. Just opened a lot of extra quality Book Muslins, 
and do. do. Handkerchiefs, at 124 cents,—auction goods. 


FLOOR MATTINGS, 
TTMHE SUBSCRIBERS offer for sale all widths of colored 
| and white Canton and Nankin Mattings. Also, Floor 
and Table Oil Cloths, Ingrain and Venitian Carpetings of 
plain style,—to all of which they respectfully invite the at-| 


tention of Friends. 
HARTLEY & KNIGHT, 


No. 143 South Second Street, above Spruce. 
jmo. 8—3m* 6. 











)ROPOSALS for publishing by subscription a work en- 
titled, “A Review and Refutation of some of the Op- 
probrious Charges against the Society of Friends, as exhib- 
ited in a pamphlet called,‘ A Declaration,’ &c., published 
by order of a Yearly Meeting of Orthodox Friends, (so call- 
ed) in the year 1828. By William Gibbons, late of Wil- 
mington, Delaware, deceased.” 

This work, which was prepared a short time prior to the 
decease of the author, has been approved by the Represen- 
tative Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. It was 
not designed as a controversial production, but to defend 
from unjust imputations the character of the author, and of 
those with whom he was associated in religious intercourse; 
and especially to present to the younger class of members a 
correct exposition of the prevailing views held by the So- 
ciety, from the early period of its history to the present 
time, on the points involved in the inquiry. 

It will be accompanied with a biographical memoir of the 
deceased. prepared by his family—the whole comprising 
about 200 pages, duodecimo, on good paper, and with good 
leather binding. 

Price 624 cents a single copy, or $6 for twelve copics de- 
livered together, payable on delivery, at T. E. Chapman’s 
Book Store, No. 74 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 

The work will be put to press as soon as an estimate can 
be made of the number of copies required. It is therefore 
desirable that the subscription papers be returned to T. E. 
Chapman by the Ist of the Eighth Month next. 

Philada 6mo. 12th, 1847. tf. 11. 

CILOICE GOODS BOR FRIENDS. 

( N HAND an unusually pretty assortment of Plain 

) Goods, Mode Mouslins, Bareges and Silk ‘Tissue, Mode 
Goats’ Hair, Satin Plaid and Striped do., (a new article); 
Small Figured Mouslins, Bareges, and Lawns; Very Neat 
Plaid Ginghams and Chintzes; Drab, Brown, and Olive Al- 
pacas; Mode Silk Fringe Thibet Shawls; Lace, and Silk 
Fringe do.; Embroidered and Bound ‘Thibet do; 8-4 Thibet 
Squares for Shawls; Barcelona and Silk Cashmere Shawls; 
Real India Sarsnet and Pattisway do.; Book Muslins, and 
Book Maslin Handkerchiefs; Ganze, Crape, and Blond; Silk 
Mitts; do. with half fingers, and Long Silk Mitts. 

Also, Neat Plaid and Striped Cambric Muslins, Mail, 
Nansook, Juconet and Swiss Muslins. 

JOHNS & PAYNE, 


North-East corner of Fourth and Arch Streets. 
5mo. 8—tf. 6. 


NEW 








DRY GOODS 


FOR FRIENDS. 

N ENTIRE FRESH STOCK.—The Subscriber (for- 

merly at the corner of Fourth and Arch Sts.,) having 
returned to the city, has located himself at No. 79 Arch St., 
between Second and Third Streets, north side, and provided 
a fresh Stock of New and Seasonable Dry Goods to which 
he will be daily adding new varieties. Particular attention 
given, as heretofore, to plain and medium, as well as the 
gayer styles of Dress Fabrics, Shawls, Gloves and Hosiery, 
Isinen Cambrie Handkerchiefs, Unshrinkable Flannels, 
Furnishing and Staple Goods generally, of good quality, 
which will be disposed of at a very small advance on Auc- 
tion or Importation cost, for Cash. 

The Subscriber feels assured, from his former experience, 
and from the fact that the whole of his present Stock is en- 
tirely new, that he can offer such inducements as will make 
it the interest of purchasers to give an early examination, 

CHARLES ADAMS, 


No. 79 Arch St. between 2d and 3d, North Side. 
Philada. 4th month 10th, 1847.—tf. 2 


STORE 


a 





JAPER UANGINGS, WINDOW PAPERS, BOR- 
| DERS, &c.—'The Subscriber having a large Paper 
Hanging Manufactory connected with his Paper and Book 
Store, otfers a handsome assortment of fine Satin, or Com- 
mon Papers, and French and American Borders, which he 
will put on walls by careful and experienced workmen in 
any part of the city or country, at short notice. 








Wm. D. PARRISH, 
4mo, 24—tf. 4. No. 4 North Fifth St. 
HAT MANUFACTORY. 


hy ror KIMBER, Jn., HAT & CAP MANUFAC. 
“4 TURER, No. 34 N. Fourth street, (under the Mer- 
chants’ Hotel,) would respectfully call the attention of his 
friends and the public to his fresh and general assortment 
of Hats and Caps, finished and trimmed in the neatest 
manner, and latest style. The quality, color, shape and 
general taste, will be found quite equal to any other in the 
city, at the lowest prices, ranging from $1,50 to $4,50. 

E. K. has for many years paid particular attention to the 
manufacture of PLAIN HATS, and feels confident that his 
experience in this branch of business will enable him to 











give his friends every satisfaction. 4mo. 3—tf.1 
PRINTING OFFICE. 


OHN RICHARDS, Book and Job Printer, No. 299 


oJ) Market S reet, third door below Eighth, North Side.— 


I7Job Printing executed with neatness and despatch. 


. 





